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PLANNING -A NEW PROGRAM ON NATIVE ISSUES: 


A Progress Report on the Deliberations of the Regional Workshops 


The Social Science and Humanities Research Council of Canada (SSHRC), as 
part of its planning process for developing a Strategic ean prog ies of 
Research on Native Issues, sponsored a series of workshops ‘across Canada in the 
summer of 1982. The purpose of these workshops was to beaia a process of 
consultation with the native community on ideas and guidelines for the new 
program. This report is a synthesis of the reports produced by the rkehop 


coordinators on the substance of their discussions. 


The regional workshops were scheduled as follows: 


DATES AREAS REPRESENTED LOCATION COORDINATOR 
July 4-5 Central and Southern Trent University, Hatvey McCue 
Ontario Peterborough Dept. of Native 
Studies, “"" .* 


Trent University 


July 15-16 Manitoba and North- Viscount Gort Tony Lussier 


western Ontario Hotel, Dept. of Native 
Winnipeg Studies 


Bratidon University 


August 23 British Columbia Simon Fraser Lillian Basil 
and the Yukon University, Cotisiiltant to 
Vancouver Treaty No. 8 


Tribal Assoc. & 
Indtan Bands 


August 26-27 Atlantic Region Dalhousie Fay Colen 
University, Research Associate 
Halifax ey Itistitute for 


Resource and Envi- 
ronmental Studies 
Dalhousie University 


BOREAL INSTITUT 
LIBRARY 
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August 3l-.. Alberta and University of Christine Morris 
September 1 Saskat chewan Lethbridge, _ Dept. of Native 
Lethbridge American Studies, 
University of 
Lethbridge 
Sept. Lomi7 Arctic Region Inuit Cultural Thomas Kut luk 
Institute, Executive Director, 
Eskimo Point Inuit Cultural 


Institute 


Sept. 23-24 Quebec and Labrador Auberge des Lorraine Brooke 
Gouverneurs, Research Director, 
Val d'Or Makivik Corporation 


Due to the present climate of government restraint, the Executive Committee 
of the Council decided to refrain from asking the Government of Canada for 
additional funds in the 1983-84 fiscal year to introduce a new program of 
research on native issues. In addition to fiscal considerations, this decision 
also reflected concern, on the part of certain members of Council, that "native 
affairs" was A highly pone it ove area and that therefore there was "a need for a 
deliberate and considered pace to the Council's act ivi Gee with regard to Native 
Studies". Pee nekes fin schedule did not present an impediment to the 
effectiveness of the workshops; on the contrary, the workshop discussions 
reinforced the impression that more time and more consultations were required to 


resolve the complex issues surrounding research in the area of native peoples. 


Representation 


The workshops held to-date were principally ores to allow the voice of 
the "native community" to be heard by ey: Although non-native academics 
specializing in research on native issues were invited - attend all the 
workshops, the aim of the meetings tee. naar a. thet ere eae of the 
Inuit, Indian, Métis and Non-Status Indian people in the consultative process. 


Representation at the regional workshops reflected this objective: of the 108 





people who attended the meetings across the country, 79 (73%) were persons of 
native origin. The distribution of native and non-native persons attending each 


workshop was as follows: 


Native Non-Nat ive Total 
Place Persons Persons Participants 
Lethbridge 8 yi 10 
Val d'Or 15 5 =P Fp ae 205 
Peterborough 3 3 6 
Halifax 19 TZ 31 
Eskimo Point 9 1 10 
Vancouver 8 4 Lez 
Winnipeg Pers oy mecca 19 

79 (73%) 29. ( 272) 108 (100%) 


Of the native people who attended the workshops, there were 12 Inuit, about 
16 Métis, and approximately 51 Status Indians. With the exception of Eskimo 
Point, Status Indians made up the majority of native pert gne ein ecach of the 
meetings, and possibly eeete ee thirds of the paki ve crepe euantat ion in the 
meetings nation-wide. Representatives of the Dene Nation wie could not attend 


the workshop in Lethbridge, nevertheless made their views on the proposed SSHRC 


cf Sy TE 


research program known by means of a detailed telexed memorandum. This report 


Sry wey a WSS ee y et 


will include the Dene position. 


The workshops attracted a number of people from the academic community; 


almost a quarter of the total number of persons participating in the workshops 


had a teaching or research appointment at a university. University-based 
researchers were best represented in the meetings in Halifax and Lethbridge. 


eye Me 


The institutional background of participants was as follows: 


University Other 
Place Affiliation Organizations Total 
Lethbridge if 3 10 
Val d'Or 0 20 20 
Pet erborough 3 3) 6 
Halifax 1S} 18 sil 
Eskimo Point 0 10 10 
Vancouver 1 ial 12 
Winnipeg 3 wi 13 
26 (242) 82 (76%) 108 (100%) 


The majority of native people participating in the workshops represented 
their communities, Tribal Councils, or regional political organizations. 
Several were faculty members, however, and the Lethbridge workshop, for example, 
included a number of people from the Saskatchewan Indian Federated College and 
the Universities of Alberta and Lethbridge. Native participants in the 


workshops essentially represented four types of organizations or groups: 


Political Native Cultural Local Total Native 


Place University Organization Organization Community Representation 
Lethbridge 5 1 z 0 8 
Val d'Or 0 10 2 TD 
Peterborough 2 i 0 0 } 
Halifax oo 10 4 3 19 
Eskimo Point 0 8 4 2 9 
Vancouver 0 7 1 0 8 
Winnipeg _2 is pact sd vl 
11 (142) 35 (44%) 15 (19%) - 18 (23%) 79 (100%) 


Format of Meetings 

Workshop discussions generally began with an introductory statement that 
explained the mandate and organization of the Council, the nature and purpose of 
strategic grants, and the planning process for the development of the new 
research program in native issues. Following this introduction, the chairperson 


for each workshop followed his/her own style in conducting the meeting. Some 


preferred to channel discussions in accordance with the agenda suggested in the 
"Discussion Paper for Regional Workshops"; others permitted a more free-ranging 
and open-ended discussion of questions and issues raised by participants. In 
general, workshops tended to focus more strongly either on issues of process and 
structure or on issues of substance and content. The debate was as much a 
reflection of the style of the chairperson, as it was a function of the 
Organizational affiliation of the participants in each meeting. Where a 
majority of the participants represented their communities or regional political 
Organizations, issues of structure, process, and "politics" tended to 
predominate; this seemed to be particularly true of the Halifax, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver workshops. Issues of substance were best covered by native academics 
attending the Lethbridge and Trent workshops, but a fine balance between the two 


was achieved at the Val d'Or and Eskimo Point meetings. 


Deficiencies of Past Academic Research 

In principle, everyone involved in the workshops agreed Shae research in 
native issues was a national priority and therefore there ought to be a special 
SSHRC program of strategic grants. At the same time, both native people and 
fon-native academics felt very strongly that such a program must be developed 
with the support and active participation of native people. Native perceptions 
of the deficiencies of past academic research in terms of process and results 
provided some clues with respect to the conditions under which.native groups 
would accept a new program. Many native workshop participants expressed 


resentment at the fact that native people had ‘often ‘been treated as "specimens". 


They said that much of the research "done on them" was irrelevant to the 


concerns of the native community. Too often, the objective of the research was 
to achieve an advanced degree or further an academic career through publishing. 
As a result, the academic researcher failed to share research results with the 
community and sometimes the research was used in ways detrimental to community 
interests. Research done by non-native people, moreover, showed a distinct 
cultural and/or ideological bias. Despite such problems, however, a common 
theme in several workshops was that collaboration between academics and the 
native community was possible and desirable. There had been productive and 
positive instances of academic involvement in community-based research projects, 
and these were distinguished by the active participation of native people in the 
research process. It is this kind of cooperative research that native people 


believe SSHRC should encourage and support. 


What Kind of Research? 
It is significant that all the workshops across the country arrived at a 
consensus on "the kind of research" that would both meet the needs of the native 


community and also fulfill the Council's criteria for "strategic" grants. This 
research has come to be identified by workshop participants as "community-based 


research" because of the following underlying principles: 


(1) The native community has the responsibility of defining priority 
areas for research. The native "community" can be either a 
geographically distinct human settlement (eg. an Indian Reserve) or a 
cultural, linguistic, or political association or group. The "native" 


designation encompasses Status Indians, Inuit, Métis and Non-Status 


Indian people. 


(2) Community-based research must be of demonstrated benefit to the 
mative community. The critical requirement is that native groups 
decide whether or not the proposed research meets their criteria of 


benefit, relevance or utility. 


(3) The research may be initiated either by academics or by the native 


community. 


(4) Research and the training of researchers are inseparable and 
intertwined objectives. Members of native groups are viewed not as 
passive recipients of outside expertise, acquiescing in academic 
research, but as active participants in the research process. 


Community-based research assists and encourages native people to 


carry out their own research. 


(5) Community-based research is "action-research" linking collective 
analysis with collective action. It has the fundamental goal of 
building a community's capacity for generating knowledge in order to 


solve problems. 


The "strategic" importance of community-based research was recognized by 


all the participants in the regional meetings, and underlined forcefully by 
written communication from the Dene Nation. The principles outlined above, 
which give structure and meaning to the concept, were perceived as crucial to 
the support and participation of native groups in the new SSHRC program of 
research. It is this kind of "participatory research", moreover, that also has 
the greatest potential for the achievement of the stated goal of "strategic" 
research, namely, that it contribute to the solution of pressing, national 
problems. In the case of indigenous people, given their cultural and political 
diversity, community-based research and training is the most effective and 
desirable approach to mobilizing resources and initiative for the solution of 
problems from the local to the national level. Research becomes a dynamic tool 


for collective community action. 


Requirements of Communit y~Based Research 


Workshop participants agreed that implementation of the principles of 


community-based research, as outlined above, would require the following 


elements: 


2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


There must be training of native researchers. Therefore, priority 
should be given to research proposals that build in a training 
component as part of the research design. Special summer workshops in 
research methods, especially designed for native researchers, could 
also be sponsored by SSHRC as part of the new strategic research 


program in native issues. 


Native persons outside the academic community must have access to 
research funds. The spirit and intent of community-based research 
requires that SSHRC eligibility criteria be structured in such a way 
as to include native persons who do not have advanced degrees or 


faculty appointments. 


The results of research must be communicated, in the first instance, 
to the native community or group from which the data were drawn. 

These results should also be produced in a form that native people can 
understand. This means that researchers must be encouraged to use 
innovative approaches, other than the written word, for the 
communication of research results. It is vital, moreover, not to 
limit the dissemination of research results to academic conferences 
and journals; rather, every effort should be made to find new ways to 


share information among many native communities and groups. 


Native people must be included in the adjudication process in order to 
ensure that the philosophy of community-based research is being 
honoured in the administration of the program. The national 


adjudication Committee should be composed of a majority of native 
people, 


(5) Native people want to be involved in program development and policy 
making within the Council. Although they recognize that appointments 
to the Council are made by the Cabinet through an Order-in-Council, 
they feel that native people should be appointed to all levels of the 


governing structure of SSHRC, including the Council and Advisory 


Academic Panel. 


It is important to note that none of the workshops attempted to prescribe a 
"model" SSHRC program. The participants' reluctance to do so served to 
underline their basic message to the Council, namely, that the only "model" that 
can work is one where the native communities themselves define the problem and 
develop the research agenda. Such a research process invites collaboration with 
academic researchers. Indeed, many academics attending the workshops, who had 
research experience in native communities, were among the strongest proponents 


of community-based participatory research. 


Regional Variations 

So far, this summary of the regional workshops has dealt with the common 
threads in the fabric of deliberations. Yet, there were some differences in 
emphasis and some variations in their substantive and process-oriented 
recommendations. A few of the workshops grappled with the question of "priority 


areas" for community-based research. Here are some of their ideas. 


The most extensive discussion of priority areas took place at the Trent 
University workshop. The discussion revolved around the question of allocating 
research funds to one or two selected areas over a number of years, so that the 
cumulative research results could make a significant contribution to policy in 
that area. Research would still be community-based, but it would be focused on 


the following areas of priority: education, land use and occupancy; and native 
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government. Treaty research, because it is already funded by Government, should 
not be supported by SSHRC. The greatest benefit to native communities would 
accrue from "survival" research, i.e. problem-solving research directly related 


to the challenge of economic, political, and cultural survival of native people. 


Similar priorities were proposed by the Dene Nation. Because of the focus 
on self-determination, the Dene submission assigned a priority for research on 
the following topics: models of self-government based on Dene values; leadership 
styles and their effect on community participation and decision-making; economic 
and social development models based on Dene culture; renewable resource 
development approaches and socio-economic impact studies of specific 
mega-projects. The Dene suggested that the Council should refrain from funding 


anthropological studies on the Dene, unless these are done by the Dene 


themselves. 


Although the Halifax workshop declined to set priority areas for research, 
nevertheless the participants delineated certain areas for consideration, 
namely: research conducted in the first language of the community involved; 
research on aboriginal rights; and studies of non-native institutions whose 


power has a controlling influence on native people. 


Other variations among the workshops were related to local concerns. Both 
Halifax and Val d'Or workshops, for example, discussed the need for a 
"coordinating body" to oversee research on native issues within the region. 
Quebec participants thought this body could also be the adjudication committee, 


although it would have the added responsibility of establishing an effective 
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communications network between the research needs of communities and the 
available researchers in the academic community. It was further suggested that 
representatives to such a body be chosen on the basis of the concept of 
"nation", as present provincial boundaries do not correspond to the cultural 
Tealities of native life. Quebec participants asked that all reports resulting 
from SSHRC funding be available in French and English and, when requested by a 
mative group, in the native language. They also felt that the ethical 
principles and ideas of community-based research should be communicated to other 
government departments and agencies that fund research in the native people's 


area. 


In Eskimo Point, discussions with the Inuit affirmed the basic principles 
of community-based research, but the Inuit defined the concept of "community" to 
embrace all local Inuit communities. They felt that research should be targeted 
to those fundamental or macro-level issues that are of significance to the 
survival of Inuit people as a whole. "The benefit of all Inuit should be the 
accent of SSHRC funding, rather than benefit to one particular Inuit group." The 
Inuit also emphasized that non-Inuit academic researchers rarely recognize the 
validity of Inuit expertise and knowledge about the land. They stressed 
that the Inuit, in their own right, have the skills to be the principal agents 
of research conducted in the north. One of the key objectives of SSHRC funding 


should be to train Inuit academics for their important role in Inuit Society. 


Finally, discussions on structure and process produced some differences of 
opinion among workshops. Because of the diversity in native life across Canada, 


some workshops proposed regional adjudication committees. In Winnipeg, for 
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example, participants argued that SSHRC funding should be distributed across 
regions proportional to the native population; this, however, was a unique 
position. While all other workshops advocated a majority of native 
representatives on both national and regional adjudicating committees, the 
Halifax workshop recommended that the regional adjudicating committee be 
composed of native people exclusively. The Halifax meeting also discussed the 
question of representation on the Task Force; participants requested that two 
members on the Task Force, who could not be present at the Halifax meeting, be 
replaced by two representatives of Indian political organizations in the 
Atlantic region. In Winnipeg, workshop participants suggested that Métis people 
were not adequately represented in the Task Force. They also felt that many 
crucial decisions about the program had already been made in Ottawa. In 
general, the deep mistrust and frustration expressed in the workshops, 
especially in Halifax, Winnipeg and Vancouver, reflected the way in which native 
people had been dealt with in the past by both academic researchers and 


government officials. 


Concluding Observation 

There is skepticism among native people that the Council will develop a 
research program designed to serve the interests of the native community. If 
the fundamental principles of community-based research cannot be met , however, 
workshop participants felt that the new program would not achieve the stated 


objectives of Strategic Research. 
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